THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

obtainable or legal; and we have to console ourselves by
reflecting that at least we do not have dictators who
take away our liberties.

I have not travelled that road for thirty years; I will
not say that I never shall again, for I am not one of those
who take a pleasure in losing as many things as they
possibly can. I may even find again the beechwood into
which I escaped from the sultriness of a summer after-
noon, and where I took out a pencil and a little black
notebook, which I still have, and began a verse, expect-
ing, in the warm hush, the presence of Pan, fauns and
nymphs, and finding only silence, smooth trunks, great
curlings of leaves and shadows dappling the under-
growth, which was quite good enough. Once again I
may see a distant train leaving astern a level row of
white puffs, seemingly motionless behind a thin row of
tall poplars. And once again I may find a pair of old
stone gates and wonder what lies behind the curving
avenue. Whether I do or not, at least the road, in the
end, bends into Oxford, and, ultimately to the Oxford of
the colleges.

There did I always stay for a night, playing billiards,
which to the Oxford undergraduates of that day was (I
believe) in taverns a prohibited game. At Cambridge
the game was played everywhere. Saloons were
numerous, and one could openly enter for a trophy
called the University Cue in order to be beaten by a
little Chinaman. And from Oxford, term after term, we
sallied forth, resolved always to take a new route to the
west, as far as we were able.

Once we started rather late, intending to walk all
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